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Elections Point to 


Republican Strength 


G.O.P. Makes Substantial Gains, 
Recovering Many Losses of 
Previous Campaigns 


DEMOCRATS STILL CONTROL 
But Bitter Opposition to New Deal 


Measures Is Expected in Next 
Session of Congress 














As a result of the election which oc- 
curred two weeks ago, the political situa- 
tion is materially changed. This change 
will affect the work of the session of Con- 
gress which opens next January. It lends 
interest to speculation about the presi- 
dential election of 1940. After six years of 
something approaching one-party govern- 
ment, two strong parties again face each 
other. But before we undertake an inter- 
pretation of the recent election it may be 
well to recall the outstanding election 
facts. 


Republican Gains 


The entire membership of the House of 
Representatives was elected. The House 
results, therefore, reflect the strength of 
the parties throughout the country. Of 
the 435 seats to be filled, the Democrats 
won 262, the Republicans 170, while three 
seats went to Progressives. This gives the 
Democrats a majority of 92. (These figures 
are tentative. They may be changed 
slightly when the vote is officially counted 
in a few very close districts. The count 
may even be contested in certain cases. 
The figures, however, are substantially 
correct.) This is a large majority—about 
equal to that which the Republicans had 
in 1928, a Republican landslide year. 

The picture appears quite different. 
however, when we compare this year’s 
figures with those of 1936. Two years ago 
the Republicans elected 90 members and 
the Democrats 328, with a number of 
seats going to Progressives, Farmer-Labor- 
ites, and Independents. The Republicans 
have, therefore, almost doubled their mem- 
bership in the House of Representatives, 
the Democrats have lost heavily, and the 
independent or third-party groups have 
been almost wiped out. In all parts of the 
North the Republicans have made gains. 

Similar gains were made by the Repub- 
licans in the United States Senate. Only 
35 senators were elected, yet the Repub- 
licans were able to increase their member- 
ship in the upper house from 15 to 23. 
The Democratic membership falls from 
77 to 69. There will still be three times 
as many Democrats as Republicans in the 
Senate, but the Republicans took senator- 
ships from their opponents in a number of 
large and politically important states. 

The Republicans will now have governors 
in 18 states, while the Democrats will have 
30 governorships. After the 1936 elections, 
the Republicans had only seven governors, 
the Democrats had 39, and the Progressives 
and Farmer-Laborites had one each. A 
Republican governor will displace a Pro- 
gressive, Governor Philip La Follette. in 
Wisconsin, and a Farmer-Laborite, Gov- 
ernor Benson, in Minnesota. The Repub- 
licans have, therefore, won 11 governor- 
ships and the Democrats have lost nine. 

What does all this mean? There is, 
naturally, much difference of opinion about 
the significance of the election results, but 
certain conclusions seem clear to most 
nonpartisan observers. Among them are 
the following: 

1. The Republican party has revived. It 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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A Poll of Student Opinion 


The voters of the nation had a chance to express themselves in the general elections 
two weeks ago. Now we are making it possible for hundreds of thousands of young 
citizens, not yet of voting age, to tell what they think regarding a number of very im- 
portant issues. We are asking our readers to answer the questions which are found on 
page 6. By answering these questions you may not only express your convictions 
on great issues, but you may also give expression to your feelings or attitudes on matters 
that really count in American life. By thinking about these questions you may help 
to clarify your views and opinions on the big issues of the day. 


This test or questionnaire is being presented to the readers of THe AMERICAN 
OBSERVER and the Weekly News Review, two of the publications of the Civic Educa- 
tion Service. Since these papers are read each week by more than a million students, 
the test, if it is given to a large proportion of these readers, will show very effectively 
what young Americans are thinking. It will show where their sympathies lie, and sometimes 
sympathies or general attitudes are more important than opinions on specific issues. 


Will each of you help to make this test of young American opinion really effective? 
To do this you should answer each of the questions honestly. Remember that your 
vote will be secret. You need not write your name on the sheet containing your an- 
swers. No one will know what you say. You should be free, therefore, to tell exactly 
how you feel. And if, when you take up certain of the questions, you do not know 
how you stand, you may simply check “Uncertain” in response to the question. 

There is sometimes a temptation when tests of this kind are given for a student 
to write foolish or untrue answers for a joke, but this really would not be a joke, 
and it would prevent the test from reflecting the thoughts and feelings of students. 

We are asking our readers throughout the nation to respond to these questions. 
We are asking instructors to conduct the tests in their classes and then to send us 
the results. As soon as the returns come in from the schools, we shall tabulate 
the results and publish them. This will give the nation a fair picture of student thoughts 
and feelings. As a result of this test we shall know fairly accurately how many students 
consider themselves Republicans and what proportion consider themselves Democrats. 
We shall know whether the sympathy of the majority of young people is in general 
with employers or with workers. We shall know whether fascism or communism is con- 
sidered the greater danger. We shall know what young Americans want to do about 
foreign policies. We shall know who is their presidential preference. We shall have 
an idea of whether they are worried about the future of America. We shall know many 
other things about the way they think and feel. 
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Problem of Refugees 
Grows More Acute 


New Wave of Anti-Semitism in 
Germany Spells Tragedy to 
Thousands of Jews 


NO EASY SOLUTION IS SEEN 


No Nation Is Able or Willing to Offer 
Haven to Thousands of Foreign 
Political Refugees 














“A Polish Jew, a boy of 17, receives a 
postcard from his parents telling him that 
they have been dumped on the Polish 
frontier, victims of the sudden mass depor- 
tation order by the German authorities to 
express protest against a ruling of the 
Polish government and displeasure against 
the attitude of Poland in opposing German 
wishes on the Ruthenian question. The 
parents cannot go back to Germany; they 
have nowhere to go in Poland. The boy is 
himself a refugee, hiding with relatives 
because he has no permit to live in France. 
At 17 he has no permit to live anywhere. 
Half-crazed by the despair of his parents 
and his own sufferings, he goes to the Ger- 
man embassy, determined to shoot the 
first representative of the German gov- 
ernment he meets. The victim happens to 
be the third secretary. Unfortunately he 
dies of his wounds, and the assailant is 
taken to a Paris prison, where he is now 
awaiting trial. 


Cruel Reprisals 


“In revenge, reprisals are taken against 
the entire Jewish population of Germany 
and Austria. In a day of terror surpass- 
ing anything even the Third Reich has 
seen, synagogues have been burned, shops 
sacked and looted, homes raided, thousands 
of individual citizens beaten up and jailed. 
In Vienna a new wave of suicides swept 
over a people already broken and terror- 


ized beyond endurance. These victims 
have never seen Poland or Paris. They 
were not Poles and Germans. Nor were 


they set upon by ‘mobs.’ The patriots ar- 
rived in automobiles, went about the work 
of destruction with method and precision, 
wore the boots which go with the uniform 
of storm troopers and other Nazi units. 
The police looked on until after 14 hours 
of violence, the orgy was officially called 
off by Dr. Goebbels. 

“Thus does a great government take re- 
venge for the act of a maddened boy, a 
government which exercises supreme and 
unquestioned power over 80,000,000 peo- 
ple, boasts of the order it maintains, and 
aspires to spread this order over all of 
central Europe.” 

And thus did the editors of the New 
York Times recently describe the events 
in Germany which, added to other such 
happenings in the past, have forced thou- 
sands of Jews, Roman Catholics, Protes- 
tants, Social Democrats, and other re- 
ligious, racial, and political groups to flec 
the country and seek refuge elsewhere. 
These scenes upon which, as the editors oi 
the Times continued, “no man can look 
without shame for the degradation of his 
species,” have had their lesser parallels in 
so many neighboring states that the great 
numbers of refugees crowding upon the 
frontiers of Europe constitute one of the 
most serious and pressing problems facing 
responsible governments of the world to- 
day. From Germany, Hungary, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, Spain, China, and Italy they 
are pouring over the borders by the thou- 
sands. Where shall they go? Who is to 
take them in? What can be done to al- 














leviate the suffering that has driven them 
into exile? What can be done to prevent 
such flights in the future? 

Because of the queerly anti-Semitic twist 
that the fascist mind has taken, the refugee 
problem is mainly Jewish. But it is not 
wholly Jewish. Nor is it by any means 
new. The refugee problem is as old as his- 
tory. But today there no longer remains 
the solution open to oppressed and van- 
quished peoples of former days—that of 
flight overland or overseas to unsettled por- 
tions of the globe where life might have 
been begun anew. Today there is no land 
left that is not held and jealously guarded 
by some power, great or small, that is ever 
on the alert to prevent the influx of new 
settlers in an amount that might prove 
difficult to absorb politically. 


The Refugee Problem 


The problem first assumed its more seri- 
ous form toward the end of and immedi- 
ately following the World War, when three 
and a half million people left their home- 
lands to seek refuge elsewhere. Nearly 
1,500,000 fled Russia, and as many left 
Turkey. Others fled Greece, Germany, 
Hungary, Austria, Italy, and, in fact 
nearly every country in central and eastern 
Europe. 

The picture of these long lines of home- 
less and weary people could not but stir 


the conscience of the world. Shortly after 


the war, stimulated by new ideals of hope 
and international cooperation, the Inter- 
national Red Cross and numbers of other 
relief agencies formally requested the 
League of Nations to act in the interests 
of the refugees. In 1921 the League Coun- 
cil answered these petitions by creating the 
post of high commissioner of refugees, to 
which Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, a Norwegian 
was appointed. Subsequently his office was 
popularly referred to as the Nansen Office. 
This office was directed to devote itself 
mainly to the great numbers of people flee- 
ing the Russian revolution. It was em- 
powered to do little other than to coordi- 
nate the work of widely divergent private 
groups, and to stimulate the collection of 
funds. The staff was small, and the sums 
at the commission’s disposal were limited. 
Nevertheless, it did manage to settle many 
of the migratory peoples, including be- 
tween 700,000 and 800,000 Russians, 240.- 
000 Armenians, 7,000 Syrians, and between 
3,000 and 4,000 people from the Saar dis- 
trict, to mention the more important. 
When Hitler seized power in Germany 
in 1933 and immediately launched upon a 
campaign of systematic terror and brutality 
against Jews and all dissident elements 
within the German state, the Nansen Office 
was inadequate to cope with the new 
stream of refugees. Thus, in October 1933, 
another commission was set up, and a 


Britisher, James G. MacDonald, was ap- 


pointed high commissioner of 


retugees 
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A number of Jewish refugees from Germany and German Austria have 

found their way into Switzerland where facilities are already severely 

overtaxed. The above picture shows a Swiss customs official examining 
the luggage of Jewish refugees from Austria. 





coming from Germany. The 
original headquarters were 
first at Lausanne, and were 
then moved to London. In 
its makeup the new com- 
mission was much like the 
Nansen Office. The only 
funds at its disposal were 
those contributed by pri- 
vate charities, with the 
single exception of a con- 
tribution from the govern- 
ment of Sweden. 

Both organizations co- 
operated to find places of 
refuge for those fleeing 
Germany. Up until the be- 
ginning of this year, their 
efforts were at least par- 
tially successful. Forty 
thousand Jewish refugees 
were settled in Palestine. 
France at one time held 
some 30,000 German refu- 
gees, but a good portion of 
these later reemigrated to 
other parts—7,000 to the 
United States, 6,000 to 
England, and so on. The 
Netherlands and Czechoslo- 
vakia each had absorbed 
about 5.000, and the smaller 
countries lesser numbers. 

But the opening months of 1938 indi- 
cated a new refugee problem of far greater 
proportions than anything that had been 
expected. Under the short-lived premier- 
ship of the fanatical Octavian 
Rumania launched upon an_ anti-Semitic 
campaign. Hitler invaded Austria and in- 
stituted a reign of terror in Vienna that 
shocked the civilized world. Viennese 
Jews were robbed of their possessions and 
flung across borders. Some of them were 
rejected by neighboring powers, and hud- 
dled pitifully on open rafts in the rivers 
between borders, waiting for some decision 
to be reached. Many died en route. Very 
few of them were allowed to keep money 
or valuables save in trifling amounts. Later 
Italy entered the anti-Semitic campaign 
apparently on the insistence of Hitler, and 
began to deport Jews. Poland and Hun- 
gary were already forcing Jews out of their 
domains. Finally, Czechoslovakia was dis- 
membered and a pro-Nazi government set 
up which is now enforcing an anti-Semiti: 
campaign of its own. All these new devel- 
opments have added to the stream of peo- 
ples fleeing wars in China and in Spain. 


Goga, 


Refugee Conference 


Alarmed by these trends, the govern- 
ments of countries to which refugees were 
flocking began to look for some solution 
early in the year. On March 24, the gov- 
ernment of the United States called for a 
general conference on refugees, and ad- 
dressed inquiries to nine European powers 
and 20 American republics 
as to whether they would 
agree to meet and discuss 
possible measures to be 
taken. Only Italy rejected 
the invitation. The con- 
ference was held in Evian, 
France, in July. Myron C. 
Taylor, former chairman of 
the board of the United 
States Steel Corporation, 
headed the American dele- 
gation. 

Little constructive work 
was accomplished at Evian. 
As spokesman for the na- 
tion traditionally an asylum 
for the oppressed peoples of 
the world, Mr. Taylor 
sounded the keynote, and 
called for immediate and 
positive action. All other 
delegates agreed in vague 
terms, but none were will- 
ing to commit themselves. 
Nearly every country rep- 
resented found its hands 
tied by labor and _ political 
groups at home which 
strenuously objected to the 
influx of refugees, for such 
an influx would increase 
unemployment and burden 
relief rolls. France insisted 
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that she had already taken in more than 
she could England, with one 
quarter of the world’s habitable land sur- 
face under her rule, offered nothing more 
constructive than the vague suggestion 
that the powers should try to persuade 
Hitler to stop persecuting the Jews. And 
so it went, all down the line. In the 
end, only Mexico, Peru, the Dominican Re 
public, and the United States (which agreed 
to take 27,370 each year, a substantial in- 
crease over 12,000 last year) proved will- 
ing to raise their quota limits on refugees 
from Germany and other countries 


A Difficult Problem 

One other effect of the Evian conference 
was to publicize the difficulties in the way 
of controlling migration and in resettling 
the thousands of peoples fleeing oppression 
France, and other of Germany’s neighbors, 
emphasized again and again that any indi- 
cation on their part that they might be 
willing to relax immigration laws was re- 
garded as a sign to the Nazis to round up 
Jews, despoil them of their property and 
expel them across the border. It is not 
surprising, then, that these states were re 
luctant to show an enthusiasm for specifi 


absorb. 


proposals. Also they had their own popu 
French, Belgian, and 
Dutch workers naturally regarded the in- 
flux of foreign workers as detrimental to 
their own interests and inclined to increase 
unemployment 

Another difficulty in the present situa- 
tion lies in the peculiar manner in which 
the Nazis seize practically all the refugees’ 
money, property, and valuables before al- 
lowing them to cross the border. This 
means that wherever they go they will 
be a burden upon the community unless 
they can find friends or relatives to sup- 
port them until they can get on their 
feet. Refugees who are allowed to take 
their property with them are not neces- 
sarily a burden upon the community to 
which they emigrate. In England and 
Holland, for instance, German refugees 
who emigrated before the rigid money and 
property laws were clamped down, have 
built clothing and textile industries which, 
in some cases, employ more people than 
there were refugees. Thus they have had 
the beneficial effect of stimulating in- 
dustry in their new country. 

In considering what may be done on 
constructive lines, the first suggestion that 
comes to mind is that of eliminating ref- 
ugee movements at their source by per- 
suading or applying pressure to the govern- 
ments of Germany, Italy, Poland, Hungary. 
and, perhaps, Rumania, which are now the 
chief offenders. This would involve per 


lations to consider 


uading the German government, for in- 
stance, to cease its persecution of the 
Jews. Lord Swinerton suggested such a 
course at Evian. But unfortunately, the 
Nazi government does not seem suscep- 
tible to persuasion. And in its now supreme 
position in Europe, it cannot very well 
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WIDE WORLD 


And what does the future hold for these and thousands of other refugees who have fled the terrors of their homeland? 


be threatened. Since Germany is the key- 
stone of the dictatorial (except 
Russia, which does not allow its minorities 
to escape and therefore need not be con- 
sidered here), there is not much point in 
applying pressure to other smaller states 
which are merely moving in the Nazi 
orbit. 


states 


\ second possibility that has been con- 
sidered seriously is that of reaching an 
economic agreement wherein exports, im- 
ports, and exchange control could be 
reached jointly with a solution of the ref- 
ugee problem. For instance, Chile might 
agree to take a certain number of German 
refugees on condition that they were al- 
lowed to take a certain portion of thei 
wealth’ with them, on one hand, and that 
Germany should ship the remainder in the 
form of manufactures to the Chilean 
government on the other. In that manner, 
the Nazis could get rid of their Jewish 
populations while at the same time stimu- 
lating their industries. But Hitler’s govern- 
ment has so far shown no disposition to 
consider this either, 


Immediate Need 

Since the first two courses have so far 
come to nothing, the governments are 
forced to turn to the pressing matter of 
what to do about those who are leaving 
Germany, or who have already left but 
are not yet permanently settled. Accord- 
ing to a report of the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation, there are from Germany alone 
about 660,900 refugees to be resettled, in- 
cluding 198,000 Jews from Germany, 102,- 
300 from what used to be Austria, about 
285,000 people who are not pure Aryans 
according to Nazi standards, and about 
75,000 Roman Catholics. Somewhere near 
10,000 Jews are expected to leave Italy 
within the next few months. Since the 
Spanish war seems to be going against 
the loyalists, and since the Franco govern- 
ment has declared that it has a list of 
2,000,000 names of people who will be 
punished in one way or another when and 
if it wins, it seems certain that there will 
be a large migration from Spain. Poland 
makes no secret of her wish to get rid 
of her 3,000,000 Jews. Thus the outlook 
for the future is gloomy. The number ol 
refugees expected within the next fiv: 
years has been set as high as three million 

That something must be done and done 
soon, is generally agreed. In the April 
issue of Foreign Affairs, Dorothy Thomp- 
son has written: 


The attempt must be made, if only as a 
testimony to the vitality of our faith in the 
democratic principles which we profess to live 
by. On these principles our institutions are 
founded, and with them are integrated the 
fundamental concepts of our civilization 
Therefore, the attempt must be made not out 
of pity for the exiles, actual and potential, but 
as a reaffirmation of our own beliefs, lest 
they become hollow dogmas to which, even- 
tually, not even lip service will be given 
anvwhere. 
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Latin America: On the eve of the 
Pan American conference in Lima, interest 
in the United States in the affairs of the 
rest of the Western Hemisphere is particu- 
larly strong. At the invitation of the United 
States government, Colonel Fulgencio Ba- 
sta, who, as head of the Cuban army, dic- 
tates the policies of that small island 
‘epublic, recently visited Washington and 
New York. His visit stirred conjecture inas- 
much as it precedes a similar visit he will 
shortly make to Lazaro Cardenas, president 
of Mexico, with whom Batista is said to see 
eye to eye upon a number of matters. In 
some quarters it was thought that Wash- 
ington officials seized upon the occasion to 
suggest to the Cuban dictator that he re- 
frain from placing a strain upon the “good- 
neighbor policy” of the United States by 
any expropriation decrees similar to those 
of Mexico. 


In the meantime an outstanding thorn in 
United States-Mexican relations seems to 
have been removed as the Mexican govern- 
ment has agreed to begin indemnity pay- 
ments for expropriated American lands 
with an installment of $1,000,000 next May. 
The prospect for clearing up a controversy 
of similar nature—that of the expropriated 
oil properties—now seems fairly bright. 

On the continent of South America 
matters have been complicated by a de- 





A DICTATOR IN WASHINGTON 


Colonel Fulgencio Batista, who runs the island of 
Cuba, visited the United States a few days ago. 


mand upon the United States by Argentina 
to refrain from “dumping” (or flooding 
the markets at very low prices) American 
wheat in Brazil. The immediate cause 
for this protest was believed to have been 
a report that an American export firm was 
undertaking to dispose of 15,000,000 
bushels of surplus wheat in Brazil. Since 
Argentina is herself a large wheat ex- 
porter, the Argentine government feared 
such action would close the important 
Brazilian markets to Argentine wheat. 
President Ortiz, speaking for the Argentine 
government, asserted that such dumping 
would be incompatible with President 
Roosevelt’s ‘‘good-neighbor policy.” The 
problem now facing the State Department 
is the embarrassing one of having to choose 
between the Argentine Republic and Amer- 
ican wheat farmers. 

A serious threat to the peace of South 
(America now looms in an after-election 
crisis in Chile. Our readers will recall that 
a short time ago Pedro Aguirre Cerda, 
candidate for the Chilean leftist Popular 
Front coalition of liberals, socialists, and 
workers’ parties, defeated by a narrow mar- 
gin Gustavo Ross, candidate of the con- 
servatives, landowners, and industrialists. 
Both sides now claim that their opponents 
are preparing a military coup, and both 
are arming their followers. The situation, 
somewhat akin to that of Spain on the 
eve of the civil war, is fraught with danger. 
Diplomatic officials throughout this hemi- 
sphere are watching developments closely. 


Germany: The Nazi attack upon the 
German and Austrian Jews last week was 
not confined to the campaign of beatings, 
murder, arson, looting, and destruction of 
property described on page 1 of this 





THE JAPANESE HAVE LANDED 
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Appropriately enough, Japanese soldiers leap ashore in the first faint rays of a rising sun, in a surprise landing at Bias Bay, South China. 


issue. While fires still blazed in the syna- 
gogues and broken glass lay in the streets 
the Nazi government announced one by 
one a new series of decrees. The German 
Jews were fined one billion marks ($400.- 
000,000) in cash, or about $666 against the 
head of each family, in retaliation for the 
death of Ernst von Rath, who was assas- 
sinated in Paris. Jews could collect no 
insurance on their ruined property.  Vir- 
tually all property was taken away from 
them, but they were nevertheless ordered 
to repair the damage out of their own 
pockets. Their businesses were to remain 
closed, but they were to pay employees 
salaries. Jews were forbidden to attend 
movies, concerts, lectures, or public meet- 
ings of any sort. It was intimated that 
Jews henceforth shall be confined to ghet- 
tos—a practice characteristic of the Mid- 
dle Ages. It would almost be easier to 
recount what the Jews of Germany have 
left, than what has been taken away from 
them. Jewish business is gone, Jewish 
charities are bankrupt, Jewish people have 
heen denied the right to support themselves. 

Although the latest anti-Semitic cam- 
paign was entirely an internal matter, it 
had violent repercussions abroad. Officials 
of both the French and British govern- 
ments denounced the outrage in strong 
terms. The press of Britain and the 
United States made no effort to conceal 
its revulsion. The American ambassador 
to Berlin was called home, ostensibly to 
report on the situation, although his recall 
has been generally interpreted as a rebuke 
to the Nazi government. 


Turkey: Kemal Ataturk, the man who 
founded the Turkish Republic out of the 
remnants of the Ottoman Empire in 1923, 
will be buried today, November 21, after 
15 years of leadership in his country. 


lo replace him in the presidency, the Turk- 
ish National Assembly chose General Is- 
met Inonu, who was premier of the coun- 
try for 12 years, and Ataturk’s chief col- 
laborator in early plans for reform and 
modernization of Turkey. As a diplomat 
he did much to put Turkey on equal terms 
with the western powers of Europe. Now 
he will have a hard task before him as he 
tries to fill the shoes of the all-powerful 
Ataturk. For the Turkey that he will take 
over is still in a state of transition and 
new problems arise every day. The pro- 
gram of industrialization and agricultural 
reform and planned economy that Ataturk 
started will have to be finished. The new 
emphasis on education and economic in- 
dependence will claim his attention. His 
position in the republic, like that of Ata- 
turk, will be one of dictator. Although 
Turkey has been living under a dictator- 
ship since the first days of the republic, 
there have been few outward signs of the 
regimentation that is present in other coun- 
tries under dictatorships. National pride 
in Turkey has not yet shown an aggressive 
form toward other nations because Ataturk 
concentrated all his energy toward the 
building up of the country. 


Palestine: A book consisting of 300 
pages and a variety of maps was recently 
distributed to members of the British gov- 
ernment, within the blue covers of which 
the plan to partition turbulent Palestine 
into two separate states, and thus to ter- 
minate the conflict between Jews and 
Arabs, met its end. The book contained the 
report of the Woodhead Commission (so- 
called because it was headed by Sir John 
Woodhead), which has investigated the 
conditions in Palestine leading up to the 
present civil war between Arabs on one 
side. and British and Jews on the other. 
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GERMANY BUILDS A TANK TRAP 


As part of its new fortifications along its western frontier, 
mile on mile of cone-shaped, concrete and steel blocks. 


such obstructions. 


known as the Siegfried Line, Germany has laid 
It is believed that cmeret tonks cannot pass over 


The commission, having examined three 
possible methods of partition, rejected all 
as impractical. 

What will be put forward as a substitute 
for the plan of peace by partition is not 
yet clear. The British hope to bring Arab 
and Jewish leaders together in a conference 
at London shortly to lay the groundwork 
for some alternative plan. Opinions are 
divided on the outlook for such a confer- 
ence, but most interested parties are will- 
ing to give it a try. 


* 


Spain: After several months of dead- 
lock and desultory fighting, the Spanish 
civil war is flaring into activity once more. 
By employing the “nibbling” tactics used 
with such success against the Basques at 
Bilbao and Santander (a series of limited 
advances in which a small piece of terri- 
tory is taken and held at all costs), in- 
surgent Generalissimo Franco has suc- 
ceeded in forcing loyalist defenders back 
toward the Ebro River, which they crossed 
last spring and brought to an end his at- 
tack on Valencia. As long as the loyalists 
have been able to hold the south bank of 
the Ebro, they have constituted a serious 
menace to insurgent communications. But 
if they are driven back, as they seem to be 
now, the insurgents will be able to release 
large numbers of troops for campaigns 
against the two key cities of Barcelona and 
Valencia. 

Thus the Spanish civil war drags into its 
third dreary winter. On the insurgent 
side there is a fair amount of food, cloth- 
ing. and an abundance of military supplies. 
But the loyalists are lacking in food, cloth- 
ing, medical supplies, and hospitals. The 
coastal cities, many of them in ruins as a 
result of incessant air attacks, are jammed 
with refugees for whom there are insuffi- 
cient quarters. Supplies flowing into loyal- 
ist territory have dwindled to a mere frac- 
tion of their former volume, since both 
England and France now seem to be agreed 
with Hitler and Mussolini that Franco 
must triumph, and the sooner the better. 
Probably at no time since the attack on 
Madrid has the outlook for the loyalists 
been as grim. 
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HARRIS AND EWING 


FIRST MICROPHONE 
The “tomato con” microphone which was used to broadcast election returns on November 2, 1920, is placed in the 


Smithsonian Institution in Washington. 


The election broadcast, made from station KDKA in Pittsburgh, is gener- 


ally considered to have been the first announced broadcast and the world’s beginning of broadcasting. 


Rift in the CIO 

Last week, leaders of the various labor 
unions which make up the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization met in Pittsburgh for a 
constitutional convention, to organize the CIO 
on a permanent basis. Since 1935, the CIO 
has been functioning as a temporary body. 
During that time, it has built up its member- 
ship to more than four million. 

On the eve of the convention, however, the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union 
announced that it would not send delegates to 
the meeting. The ILGWU has been a main- 
stay of the CIO from the first. It has a 
membership of almost a quarter of a million 
workers; it is an old and well-established 
union, and its leader, David Dubinsky, ranks 
high in labor circles. 

Mr. Dubinsky has been dissatisfied for some 
time with relations between the CIO and the 
American Federation of Labor. He firmly 
believes that there is no need for two great 
labor organizations; he feels that the friction 
between them does much to defeat their own 


purposes. He took a leading part in efforts 
to bring the CIO and the A. F. of L. together 
last year. When those efforts failed, Mr. 


Dubinsky was as critical of the CIO, to which 
his union belonged, as of the A. F. of L. CIO 
leaders had not shown the proper cooperative, 
compromising attitude, he said. 

He regarded the formation of the CIO as 
a permanent labor organization a step toward 
continued strife, with resulting ill effects on 
labor. The announcement issued by the 
ILGWU stated that “the formation of a per- 
manent national union to supersede the CIO 
would, in our judgment, sharpen the conflict 
in the labor movement and would create 
even greater obstacles for ultimate reconcilia- 
tion.” 

The loss of the ILGWU is a blow to the 
CIO, depriving it of 250,000 members and 
$12,500 a month in dues. However, John L. 
Lewis, head of the CIO, discounted the effect 
of the union’s withdrawal, saying that it had 
been expected for some time. The ILGWU will 
probably continue as an independent organ- 
ization; there has been no indication that it 
intends to rejoin the A. F. of L. Mr. Dubin- 
sky announced that his union intends to “sup- 
port every genuine effort, whether CIO or 
A. F. of L., in their organizational activities 
for the improvement of the conditions of the 
workers, and in every effort to achieve peace 
in the labor movement.” 

It is hard to say whether or not the action 
of the ILGWU will do anything toward bring- 
ing the CIO and the A. F. of L. together, but 
certainly it is another indication of the strong 
sentiment for a merger of, or at least coopera- 
tion between, these two organizations. 

The results of the elections, in which candi- 
dates backed by the CIO fared badly, is 
thought to have played an important part in 
the action taken by the ILGWU. 


Lima Conference 


President Roosevelt has appointed 12 per- 
sons to represent the United States at the 
eighth annual Pan American Conference. to 
be held this year in Lima, Peru, beginning De- 


cember 9. A great deal of emphasis is being 
placed on the importance of this conference 
President Roosevelt has made his “good neigh- 
bor” policy with Latin American nations a 
primary factor in his foreign policy through- 
out his administration; two years ago he at- 
tended the Pan American Conference himself. 
But recent events in Europe have made rela- 
tions between the nations of the Western Hem- 
isphere even more important. In the United 
States, at least, the sentiment seems to be 
growing that the countries in North, South, 
and Central America should work together 
for their common good, and take as little 
part as possible in the political happenings of 
Europe. 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull will serve 
as chairman of the United States delegation. 
Several of the appointments were rather un- 
expected; for instance, Alf M. Landon, Re- 
publican candidate for president in 1936, was 
one of those picked. Another surprise ap- 
pointment was that of Miss Kathryn Lewis, 
daughter of the CIO labor leader, who serves 
as executive assistant to her father. The 
other members of the delegation are Adolf A. 
Berle, assistant secretary of state; Laurence 
A. Steinhardt, ambassador to Peru; R. Henry 
Norweb, minister to the Dominican Republic: 
Emilio del Toro Cuevas, chief justice of the 
Supreme Court of Puerto Rico; Green H. 
Hackworth, legal adviser in the State Depart- 
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ment; the Rev. John F. O'Hara, president of 
Notre Dame University; Charles G. Fenwick, 
professor of law at bryn Mawr College; Dan 
W. Tracy, labor union president, and Miss 
Elise F. Musser, expert in Latin American 
affairs. 


Wages and Hours 


Almost a month has passed since the federal 
wage-and-hour law went into effect, setting a 
minimum wage of 25 cents an hour and a 
maximum workweek of 44 hours. Since that 
time, according to Elmer F. Andrews, admin- 
istrator of the law, 30,000 to 50,000 workers 
have been laid off for reasons “alleged to be 
due to the wage-hour law.” Mr. Andrews 
minimized the effect which the law has had 
in this respect, saying that “many of the 
earlier news reports considerably exaggerated 
the difficulties experienced because of the new 
act.” 

Most of the workers who were laid off live 
in southern states, where they were employed 
in the pecan-shelling, tobacco-stemming, lum- 
bering, and bagging industries. Some were 
employed in ‘“‘home-production” of garments 
and bedspreads; they did the work in their 
own homes, and received very low wages. 
Thirty-two states reported that no workers 
were laid off as a result of the new law, and 
five reported only one instance. 

Approximately 600 complaints against em- 
ployers have been received since October 24, 
but Mr. Andrews says that only a fourth of 
them were backed up with sufficient evidence 
to make an investigation necessary. 

One of the most important rulings which the 
administrator has laid down thus far is that 
telegraph companies must pay their 20,000 
messengers the minimum wage of 25 cents 
an hour. They have been working for eight 
to 24 cents, it is said. The companies pro- 
tested that they could not afford to pay the 
25-cent rate, but their application for a lower 
standard was denied. 

Radio Quiz 

Ever since the youthful radio industry pro- 
gressed beyond the point where it was a 
novelty, into the realm of big business, there 
have been charges that it is controlled by a 
monopoly. This monopolistic control, it is 
claimed, enables a few persons to make ex- 
cessive profits from the manufacture of re- 
ceiving sets as well as the ownership of broad- 
casting stations and networks, and it tends to 
slow down technical progress. 

Last week in Washington an investigation of 
the radio industry was begun. Four members 
of the Federal Communications Commission— 
Frank R. McNinch, Thad H. Brown, Eugene 
O. Sykes, and Paul A. Walker—make up the 
committee which is doing the investigating. 
Their survey will probably take several months 
to complete. The first organization to testify 
was the National Broadcasting Company. 
which is controlled by the Radio Corporation 
of America. 

Executives of the radio companies are con- 
fident that the investigation will disprove the 
charges which have been made. Many of them 
have welcomed the opportunity to put the 
facts before the public, in order to quiet ru- 
mors. Few observers expect the investigation 
to result in anything more drastic than a few 
new regulations imposed by Congress. 


Next to Great Britain, the United States 
carries on more foreign trade with Canada 
than with any other country. On November 
11, a three-year reciprocal trade agreement 
between the United States and its northern 
neighbor came to an end. And on that same 
day, it was announced that a new trade agree- 
ment between the two nations had been suc- 
cessfully concluded. 

The reason for setting a time limit on the 
reciprocal trade agreements is that economic 
conditions change so rapidly it is necessary to 
m°ke frequent surveys of the situation, and to 
change the hundreds of provisions included in 


the agreement to fit those new situations 

Prime Minister Mackenzie King praised the 
achievements under the old agreement When he 
announced that a new one had been made, ty 
run for another three years. Trade between 
the United States and Canada has doubled. ap. 

















THEN EVERYBODY OUGHT TO BE HAPPY 


CARLISLE IN PORTLAND PRESS-HERALD 
proximately, during the three years. All this 
increase cannot be credited to the agreement. 
of course, but supporters of the program be. 
lieve that it has had a great deal to do with ip. 
creasing the exports and imports which pass 
over the border. 


Toun Meeting 


The subject which will be discussed at Amer. 
ica’s Town Meeting of the Air, over the %- 
tional Broadcasting Company at 9:30 eastem 
standard time, November 24, is “What Doe 
Free Speech Mean Today?” Three speaker 
will express their views on this vital question 
and then, as usual, questions will be asked 
from the audience. The speakers will be Ar. 
thur Robb, a prominent editor; Norma 
Thomas, leader of the Socialist party in the 
United States, and Hamilton Fish, a member 
of the United States House of Representatives 
from New York. 

Student discussion clubs or groups whic! 
desire to cooperate with America’s Tow 
Meeting of the Air may obtain materials an 
suggestions by writing to the program direc 
tors. The address is: The Town Hall, 125 
West 43d St., New York City. For a smal 
fee to cover expenses of printing and mailing 
material on the subjects to be discussed and: 
pamphlet, “Town Meeting Goes to School; 
will be furnished. 


The Gallup Poll 


One person who must have been gratified 
at the outcome of the recent elections is Dt 
George Gallup, director of the American Ir 
stitute of Public Opinion. For Dr. Gallup’ 
preelection predictions were once more proved 
amazingly accurate. He said that the Repti- 
licans were “likely” to gain 75 seats in the 
House; they gained 81. He said that the 
Democrats would receive 54 per cent of the 
total vote; they received 53. He predicted 
that both Governor Lehman and Senator Wag 
ner would win in New York, and gave the cor 
rect percentages of the vote which they would 
receive. 

Dr. Gallup’s polls first gained prominence 
in 1936. At that time, he predicted thal 
President Roosevelt would be elected in 4 
landslide, that the Republicans would cafty 
only Maine, Vermont, and New Hampshire= 
they lost New Hampshire, but by only 3,00 
votes. Other polls, notably that of the Liter 
ary Digest, were prophesying a Landon victoty- 

The method which Dr. Gallup uses in taking 
his polls is that of “scientific sampling.” I 
stead of getting the opinions of a large numbet 
of persons, regardless of their income, educt- 
tion, occupation, and so on, he makes certall 
that his survevs cover certain groups. He in 
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rsons on relief, millionaires, clerical 


farmers, Negroes—repre- 
every sizable group. He sees to 


judes pe 
sorkers, . 
entatives Ol ‘ ‘ z 
that the number of persons questioned in 


lawyers, 


ach group ¢ orresponds to the size of the group 
) And he does not depend entirely on 
mailed-in ballots; he has several hundred rep- 
sentatives who make personal interviews all 
ver the country. 

Dr. Gallup, who is only 37 years old once 
saved tackle on the football team and edited 
the college paper at the University of Iowa 
He became interested in public-opinion polls 
ghile in college. and wrote a doctor’s thes's on 
New Met ,0ds for Measuring Reader An- 
neal.” He worked for Liberty magazine and 
* important advertising agency, and served 
1s head of Drake University’s journalism de- 
partment, before starting out in 1933 with his 
own organization. Newspapers in cities all 
over the nation now subscribe to the Institute's 
service, 


Royal Guesia 


Some time this spring the king 
of England will visit Canada, one 
minions of the vast British Empire 


and queen 
of the do- 
over which 














P TRAFFIC VICTIM 


FROM THE NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN 

they rule, and before returning to England 
they will spend a few days in Washington at 
the White House. Their visit here will be 
the first time the United States has ever en- 
tertained the sovereigns of the Empire, and 
preparations are already being made for the 
occasion. A state banquet will probably be 
given in the White House by the President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt, and a similar function at 











and Thinking 


the British embassy by the British ambas- 
sador. 

According to the present plans, which are 
still rather vague, King George and Queen 
Elizabeth will not stop in any other cities in 
this country. They will not be accompanied 
by the little princesses, Elizabeth (who is 
expected someday to be queen) and Margaret 
Rose 

Most commentators are of the opinion that 
there is more to the roval couple’s North 
American trip than the desire for travel. Jt 
s thought that British leaders believe the visit 
to Canada will bolster that dominion’s alle- 
giance to the Empire. It is pointed out that 
other recent events, such as the appointment 
of the Duke of Kent as governor-general of 
Australia and the tour of the Duke of Glou- 
cester in South Africa, may have sprung from 
the desire to strengthen the ties between Eng- 
land and the dominions. 


Politi ah “Gh 2 +7 i 


The recent political campaign unloosed a 
barrage of oratory, from the platform and by 
the radio, which blanketed the entire nation 
with speeches, long and short, Republican and 
Democratic, profound and absurd. A column 
by Raymond Clapper, written for the Scripps- 
Howard chain of newspapers a few days ago, 
discussed the ‘ghost writers” who prepare such 
speeches for the candidates and other political 
personages. According to Mr. Clapper: 


Ninety per cent of the political speeches which 
you have listened to in this campaign were not 
written by the candidates who delivered them, 
but by some press agent or some anonymous 
hired hand slaving secretly in the back room. 
This practice has existed from the days of George 
Washington, whose Farewell Address was ghost- 
written for him by Alexander Hamilton. When 
you hear a political speaker, you are almost 
safe in assuming that somebody else wrote his 
specch for him. This practice goes from Roose- 
velt down in both parties. It has turned politi- 
cal speaking into a synthetic, artificial, some- 
what phony form of ballyhoo. 

The public’s only means of sizing up a candi- 
date is by what he says. Yet most candidates 
spend their time shaking hands and listening to 
delegations, and parading, and then just as they 
mount the speaking platform a secretary shoves 
up the text of that night’s speech which has 
been ground out by the ghost writer. 

Mr. Clapper told an interesting story of a 
writer who prepared speeches for both Presi- 
dent Harding and President Coolidge. He 
imitated the style of each so successfully that 
few persons believe the same man wrote many 
speeches of both. 

Some people argue that “ghost-written” 
speeches are all right, but many agree with 
Mr. Clapper’s belief that the practice should 


he discouraged. 





GOLDEN GATE 


INT'L. EXP. 


TREASURE ISLE FROM THE AIR 

A new aerial photograph of a portion of the 1939 Golden Gate International Exposition, on Treasure Island in San 
Francisco Bay, showing how the courts on which front the main exhibit palaces are fast nearing completion. 
the center is the 400-foot Tower of the Sun. 
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IN STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN 


In “This Is Democracy’’ Marquis W. Childs examines conditions in present-day Sweden. 
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O award in literature is coveted 

much writers as the Nobel Prize. 
which was established by the Swedish scien- 
tist, Alfred B. Nobel. When he died in 1896. 
he left a fund of nine million dollars and di- 
rected that the interest from this money 
should go each year to persons who had done 
noteworthy work in chemistry, physics, medi- 
cine, literature, and international peace. This 
year’s award for literature, with a prize of 
about $40.000, goes to Pearl S. Buck. She 
was chosen by the Swedish Academy of Liter- 
ature, which based its judgment on all her 
books, and decided that among all the writers 
in the world she most deserved this year’s 
prize. 

Mrs. Buck is the third American to win 
this international honor for literature. Sinclair 
Lewis, who received the prize in 1930. was t! 
first American to win it, and Eugene O'Neill 
the playwright, who was selected in 1936, was 
the second. To Mrs. Buck goes the distinc- 
tion of being the second woman to win the 
award; she was preceded by Sigrid Unset, 
Norwegian, who was chosen 10 years ago. 








sO 
by 


This announcement will undoubtedly attract 


many persons to read Mrs. Buck's book 
again, or for the first time. She is most 
famous for “The Good Earth,” which wes 

best seller in 1931. Besides this, she has 
written 10 other books and numerous short 
stories and articles. Most of her work re- 
flects her childhood experiences in China, 


where her missionary parents took her after 
she was born in West Virginia. So thoroughly 
did she know the Chinese people, their cus- 
toms, their problems, and their ways of liv- 
ing, that she learned to speak Chinese before 
she knew the English language. For her col- 
lege education, she returned to the United 
States, and attended Randolph-Macon, Cor- 
nell, and Yale. 
* oko 
HE aftermath of the Civil War, with all 
its excesses and unfortunate results, pro- 
vides the material for a colorful narrative 
which Laura Krey writes in and Tell 
of Time” (Boston: Houghton Mifflin. $2.75) 
Her story dwells briefly on the last days of 
the war. The Confederate soldiers, with whom 
she sides, are downcast, because they feel that 
a few of their leaders have quit too soon. But 
with no other alternative than to surrender. 
they stravgle homeward, thinking about the 
hard work which faces them—rebuilding 
homes which have been burned, planting acres 
of farmland which have been neglected or 
carelessly tended, and meeting the new situ2- 
tions which a Northern victory has imposed. 
These trying times, which all of the men 
must face, are brought to life in the story 
through the person of Cavin Darcy, a young 
Texan. After he lays down his arms, he pre- 
pares to return to his father’s plantation in 
the Brazos River region. He must work 
doubly hard, because he takes with him a 
bride from Georgia, Lucina Lyttleton. To- 
gether. they meet a succession of postwar 
problems—Ku Klux Klan warfare, planters’ 
rebellion, and labor troubles—which arise dur- 


ing the reconstruction days. The firmly en- 
trenched plantation system, with all its dec- 
orations of singing Negroes, parties, 
complacent men and women, and unhurried 
living, is disrupted in the disquieting postwar 
days. These difficulties bring Cavin and 
Lucina closer together, and their days end 
happily, although they often long for the more 
tranquil South which existed before the war. 

In telling their story, Mrs. Krey fashions 
many vivid pictures. Sometimes her own 
Southern leanings come too close to the sur- 
face, marring in spots an otherwise good novel 
about an important period in our history 
which left effects that are still felt. 


gay 


ENMARK, Norway, and Sweden stayed 
out the World War. They did not 
choose to spend millions of dollars in a fight 
to preserve democracy, and as a partial con- 


of 


sequence, they were left in a stronger position 





PEARL S. BUCK 


Who has won the Nobel Prize in literature for 1938. 
to do what they are accomplishing today in 
demonstrating how a democratic government 
should operate. As Marquis W. Childs tells 
in “This Is Democracy” (New Haven: Yale 
University Press. $2.50), the Scandinavians 
have their problems, of course. They are not 
isolated from the pressures which the dic- 
tators are exerting throughout Europe. Their 
industrial relations, though favorable for the 
most part, are scarred by the fact that Scan- 
dinavia has had “during the past decade the 
highest record of man-days lost through in- 
dustrial conflict in the world.” 

But for the most part, these nations have 
solved their employer-worker disputes in a 
gentlemanly fashion. As Mr. Childs points 
out, the laborers have learned through their 
experience with cooperatives that an indus- 
trialist cannot pay in wages more than he rings 
up in profits. On the other hand, the em- 
ployers see distinct advantages in being able 
to hire labor from an organized market. Each 
of the countries has an industrial court in 
which disputes are ironed out, and labor lead- 
ers themselves feel that these courts have not 


hampered the labor movement. One gains 


from Mr. Childs’ discussion the impression 
that the Scandinavians have enough horse 


sense to know how to cooperate, and to real- 
ize that everyone loses when violence, instead 
of peace, is used to settle industrial argu- 
ments.—J. H. A. 
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AMERICA IS A LAND OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


(From a photograph by Somuel Chamberlain in “Cape Cod in 


the Sun Hastings House.) 














Historical Backgrounds 


By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 














Racial and Religious 


O American tradition is more deeply 
imbedded in the national conscious- 
than religious and racial 
one of the foundation 


toleration 
upon 


ness 


It is stones 


which American civilization was built. The 


very settlement of this continent was the 
result—in part at least—of religious perse- 
cution and of the desire for freedom of re- 
ligious belief and worship. And before the 
American Constitution was adopted, a pro- 
vision had to be inserted guaranteeing to 
all freedom of religious worship: ‘Congress 
shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof.” 


An Old Tradition 


r 


It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that 
with this long-cher- 


ished tradition of tol- 
eration, Americans of 
every creed and race 
should be horrified at 
the spectacle of wide- 
spread persecution of 
racial and_ religious 
groups. which is 
sweeping over so many sections of Europe 
at the time. It is surprising 
that Christian, Jew, and disbeliever alike 
should join hands and protest against the 
return to the Dark Ages and to the 
of the Inquisition which are today occur- 
ring in Such cruelty and bar- 
barism run directly counter to the 
ideals of American democracy. 
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While as great a degree of religious and 


racial toleration has developed in the 
United States as in any other country, the 
record is not without its blemishes. Re- 
ligious and racial prejudice frequently 
rears its ugly head even in this day. In 
certain sections of the country, there is 


bitter, though frequently silent 
igainst the Roman Catholics 
other groups find themselves opposed be- 
cause their beliefs 
those of the majority. 


prejudice 
Elsewhere 
religious differ from 

During recent times there has been an 
ilarming increase in anti-Jewish feeling 
Anti-Semitism entered into the recent 
litical campaign in New York 
what source, no one knows. If 
continue, there is no telling to what 
gerous lengths such racial prejudice and in 
tolerance may lead. Waves of persecution 


po- 
state. from 
allowed to 


dan- 


often develop from such prejudice, and ii 
they are to be prevented, they must be 
stamped out at their source 

Of all the minority groups, none has 
been discriminated against more generally 


than the To claim that Negroes 
enjoy full political rights is to ignore real 


ity 


Negr« eS 


for in many places their voting pri\ 


ileges are rigidly restricted. The oppor 
tunities for employment are likewise lim 
ited to the more menial tasks. As thi 
historian Hart declares: “So far as the law 


Toleration in America 


goes {| Negroes] may choose many callings 
but the tendency is to leave them only the 
ruder tasks, and they are shut out from 
most positions of authority.” Only scant 
educational facilities are provided Negro 
children, with relatively few opportunities 


for secondary or university instruction. 
Certainly the American ideals of equal 
opportunities sand justice have not ex- 


tended to this large minority of the popu- 
lation 

The first attempt to insure religious 
toleration in the United States was during 
the colonial period. Nearly three hundred 
vears ago, the famous Maryland Act of 
Toleration was adopted providing for re- 


ligious freedom. Judged by present-day 
standards, this act was far from a liberal 
document. It did not provide complet: 
eligious freedom: in fact, it even went 
so far as to impose the death sentence 
lor anvone who did not hold orthodox 
Christian views. There was no freedom at 


ll for non-Christians But the Act of 
Toleration was more liberal than measures 
governing religion in the other 
ind must be considered a landmark in the 


establishment of the 


colonies 
tradition of religious 


freedom since it undertook to place upon 


the statute books a provision for a certain 


legree of religious freedom 


Possible Conflicts 


Along with the complete separation of 
church and state, a number of other vitally 
important strides have been made in this 
country toward establishing complete free- 
dom of belief and worship. No one may 
be hauled before the courts and punished 
for his religious beliefs, or lack of them 
But in many places religious taboos have 
heen incorporated into civil law and those 
wh conform to these laws may be 
punished. In certain places, for example 
the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath 
is compelled by law, although certain re- 
such as the Seventh-day 
Adventists and orthodox Jews, have set 
and wor- 


do not 


ligious groups 
aside Saturday rest 
ship. Should such groups go about their 
normal routine work on Sunday, they may 
which, in fact, is 

Where such laws exist 
complete 


is a day ol 


be violating a civil law 
a religious custom 
there 
ligion 
In the 
ligious or 
subtle 
to conform to the beliefs and practices of 


the majority are likely to be 


cannot be freedom of re- 
however, the lack of re- 
toleration springs from 
Groups which fail 


main 

racial 
more sources 
frowned upon 
by the communities and active hostility 
Organizations upon 
opposition to certain racial or re- 
groups may result from this 


++ dl > sletear . “ son. 
tered hostility. If religious 


may result bent ef- 


iectlve 
ligious tvpe 


and 


0 scat 


racial prejudice is not checked in its initial 


stages, it may lead to truly serious conse- 
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In the light of the recent election results, do you think the Re- 
publicans have a good chance to elect a president in 1940? 


Which political party do you favor? 
Is your preference the same as that of your parents? 


If you had the power to name the next president, irrespective of 
party, whom would you select? 


Would you oppose a president running for a third term if you 
favored him on other grounds? 


Do you consider vourself a liberal or a conservative? 


Do you think that hours in industry will need to be shortened 
in order to solve the unemployment problem? 


Admitting the possible need of amendments, do you favor the 
social security law? 

Do you, in general, approve the wage-and-hour law? 

Do you approve the Civilian Conservation Corps? 
Do you look favorably upon the Tennessee Valley Authority? 


In general, do you favor the farm aid legislation which has 
heen enacted by the Roosevelt administration? 


Do you approve the National Labor Relations Board? 


Do you think that the government has regulated industry too 
much and too harshly? 


Do you think the federal government should spend less money 
than it has been spending? 

Should taxes be increased in order to meet necessary costs of 
government? 

Has the Roosevelt administration been guilty of spoils politics 
to a greater extent than most other administrations? 

When you hear of a dispute between employers and workers, 
and before you have had a chance to study the facts, are your 
sympathies ordinarily with the employers or the workers? 


Should workers have the right to organize into national unions? 


Which organization do you regard most favorably: the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the American Federation of Labor, the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization? 


Do you favor health insurance? 


In the main, are you in agreement with the federal government’s 
relief program? 


Should America increase its armaments? 
Should America go to war if necessary to maintain the “open 
door” in China? 


Should the United States go to war if necessary to keep Ger- 
many, Italy, or Japan from gaining control of Latin American 
nations? 


Did England and France make a mistake by signing the 
Munich agreement? 
Which name, “fascism” or “communism,” sounds worse or 


more menacing to you? 

Do you think that democracy in the United States is in danger? 
Do you read any newspaper regularly; that is, the parts of the 
paper which deal wit. public affairs, including the editorial 
pages? 

Do you read regularly any magazine devoted to public prob- 
lems? 

Are you interested in public problems to the extent that you 


read about them voluntarily and discuss them with 
friends? 


your 


Would the problems of your community and of the nation be 
solved so successfully as to render our democracy secure if all 
citizens were as well informed about public affairs as you are 
and no better, and if their interest in political, economic, and 
social issues were the same as yours? 
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HOW DO YOU THINK LABOR DISPUTES SHOULD BE HANDLED? 
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F one election overshadowed all others 
| when the voters went to the polls No- 
vember 8, it was the gubernatorial contest 
in New York. Herbert Lehman, three 
governor of the state, had been 
drafted by the Democrats to run for a 
fourth term, because the party felt that 
only the governor could defeat young 
Thomas E. Dewey, the “racket-busting” 


times 


Republican. Governor Lehman won, but 
by only a slim margin. 
Governor Lehman’s best campaign ma- 


terial was the record which he has made 
during his six years in the state capital at 
Albany. He had balanced the state’s bud- 
reduced a large deficit, backed pro- 
gressive labor laws, kept relief standards at 
i. high level 

The governor's career in 
dates only from 1928. 
elected lieutenant-governor of the state, 
when Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected 
governor. Mr. Lehman, the son of a wealthy 
New York family, was a successful banker 


get 


public office 
In that year he was 


long before he entered politics. 
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HERBERT LEHMAN 
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ROBERT A. TAFT 


Governor Lehman and President Roose- 
velt have been close friends and _ political 
allies. They split over the President’s 
proposal to enlarge the Supreme Court, but 
the President heartily endorsed his old 
friend during the recent campaign. 


HE Republican victory which was con- 

sidered by many observers to be the 
most important in the recent elections, was 
that of Robert A. Taft, who will represent 
the state of Ohio in the Senate. Mr. Taft. 
the elder son of President William Howard 
Taft, defeated a Democrat, Senator Robert 
Bulkley, who has been one of the most 
enthusiastic supporters of President Roose- 
velt and the New Deal. Their campaign 


was fought out almost entirely on the one 
question: Do the people of Ohio want a 
New Dealer or an anti-New Dealer to rep- 
resent them in the Senate? For Mr. Taft 
has been severely critical of the Roosevelt 
administration. 

Mr. Taft is a Cincinnati lawyer. He has 
had considerable experience in law-making 
bodies, since he served in the Ohio state 
legislature for a number of years. Many 
people believe that his successful campaign 
in Ohio puts him in line for the Republican 
presidential nomination in 1940 

Mr. Taft is not an exceptionally good 
speaker, and he is inclined to be rather 
stiff and formal with strangers. Both these 
facts work against him as a politician, but 
his supporters feel that his honesty and sin- 
cerity overcome those disadvantages. 
aE you were to list some of the newly 
| recognized responsibilities of govern- 
ment to meet the complexities of modern 
life—security in old age, unemployment in- 
surance, protection of the rights of labor, 
low-cost housing and slum clearance—vyou 
would have a virtual resume of the acts 
of Congress which bear the name of Robert 
F. Wagner. So often since 1933 has new 
legislation been described as ‘the Wagner 
Act’ that the phrase has become confusing 
because there have been so many Wagner 
acts. His name stands for courageous and 
intelligent leadership, constructive  state- 
craft, and steadfast devotion to the com- 
mon man and the cause of civil liberties.” 

Thus did President Roosevelt, four days 
before the election, urge the voters of New 
York to return Senator Wagner to Congress 
for a third six-year period. That the peo- 
ple agreed with the President's estimate of 
Senator Wagner was proved at the polls. 

Senator Wagner knows the problems of 
underprivileged families firsthand. His 
parents immigrated to the United States 
from Germany when “Bob” was eight years 
old. He has worked from the time he was 
old enough to sell papers in the city streets, 
during his grammar-school years. He earned 
his way through high school, college, and 
law school, then set up practice in New 
York. In 1904 he was elected to the state 
legislature. and served there 14 years. 
Later he was appointed to the state’s Su- 
preme Court, where he remained until he 
was elected to the Senate in 1926. 
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CLYDE REED HAROLD STASSEN 


LYDE M. REED was governor of Kan- 
from 1929 to 1931, but when he 
renomination on the Republican 
was defeated. He was too “radi- 
cal” for the majority of the Republican 
leaders; they did not approve some of the 
things he had done during his two-year 
term. A group of Kansas Republicans, in- 
cluding William Allen White and Alf M. 


Sas 


for 


ran 


ticket, he 


Landon, bolted the ticket when Mr. Reed 
was defeated for the nomination, and 
largely as a result of this split in the party, 


a Democrat was elected 

Mr. Reed is among.the progressives in the 
Republican party—indeed, President Roose- 
velt is reported to have said that he would 
prefer to have Republicans of Mr. Reed's 
political philosophy in rather than 
many Democrats. 

His election to the Senate was hailed as 
one of the most encouraging signs of re- 
turning Republican influence. For his op- 
ponent was Senator George McGill. a thor- 
oughgoing New Dealer and co-author of the 
present farm program. Undoubtedly the 
unrest among the farmers of the Middle 
West. springing from the failure of the 
Roosevelt administration to raise the price 
of farm products to the expected level, had 
a great deal to do with Mr. Reed’s victory 

Mr. Reed spent 20 years, beginning in 
1897, in the railway mail service. From a 
clerkship he worked up to a superintend- 
ency. In 1919 he became secretary to 
Governor Henry J. Allen, and from that 
time has been connected with politics 


office 


HE Farmer-Labor Party of Minnesota 

has been one of the outstanding third- 
party movements in nation, and its 
leader, Governor Elmer Benson, has been 
one of the most prominent progressive lead- 
ers. But on November 8 a 31-year-old 
Republican, Harold Stassen, upset Gover- 


the 


nor Benson in his bid for reelection. Mr. 
Stassen belongs to the liberal or “left” 
wing of the Republican party. In the pri- 


maries he defeated the candidate put up by 


the more conservative element in the party 
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ROBERT F. WAGNER SHERIDAN DOWNEY 


Mr. Stassen came from a Minnesota 
farm. He worked his way through the 
university at all sorts of jobs—grocery 
clerk, bookkeeper, baker, and Pullman-car 


conductor. He made a name for himself 
is prosecutor in Dakota County. 
While Mr. Stassen’s administration in 
Minnesota is certain to be more conserva- 
tive than that of Governor Benson, it is not 
likely that there will be a decided swing 
to the “right.” Perhaps the most impor- 
tant result of his election is that the Re- 
publican party has another “youngster” 
who seemingly has an appealing personal- 
itv and a progressive viewpoint, playing an 
active part in the politics of an important 
state 
NE of the new figures in the Senate 
who will be closely watched is Sen- 
ator-elect Sheridan Democratic 
victor in California. Mr. Downey is known 
throughout the nation chiefly for his advo- 
cacy of the ‘“S$30-Every-Thursday” plan 
by which all persons over 50 were to re- 
ceive a weekly pension from the state. In 
the primary election held several months 
e defeated Senator William McAdoo 
100.000 votes, thus bringing him- 
the forefront of national public 


Downey. 


ago, h 
by some 
self into 
ittention 

While Mr. Downey won the election, the 
pension plan was defeated by the voters 
of California Following the primaries 
stiff opposition developed, especially among 
the business groups. For years, Mr. Downey 
has been a supporter of radical economic 
and social schemes and is therefore ex- 
pected to be one of the more colorful 
figures in the new Congress which meets 
in January. 

The election in California was interesting 
in another respect. For the first time since 
1894 a Democratic governor was elected in 
that state. The new governor, Culbert L. 
Olson, has indicated he will free Tom 
Mooney, who has been a prisoner in Cali- 
fornia for 22 years and whose case has been 


a national issue during all that time. 
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Type 7 


HE student whom we shall consider 

this week is capable and conscientious. 
He (or she) is anxious to succeed and does 
good work without being coaxed or driven 
to do so. He is honest, reliable, dependable, 
and has fair or good grades in all subjects, 
but is particularly interested in the social 
studies and English. He is distinguished 
from many other students in that he has a 
zeal for service. He really wishes to do 
something for other people. He is looking 
for some way to help and improve condi- 
tions in his community, his country, and 
the world. He is willing to make personal 
sacrifices in order to render service. 

The student whom we have described 
may find his opportunity and a suitable 
outlet for his abilities in any one of several 
vocations. He may be a minister. The 
ministry has need of strong and talented 
young men who feel deeply an obligation 
to serve other individuals and society as 
well. So long as there are people who need 
help, encouragement, and guidance in their 
daily lives there will be need of able and 
well-trained clergymen to minister to their 
needs. There are too many second-rate and 
poorly trained ministers now, and the ill 
trained find limitations to their usefulness 
and certainly they are poorly paid. Compe- 


tent, sensible, strong, well-educated men, 


however, find opportunities in this field. 


Another suitable field for the type of 
student we have described is in social 
service. Either men or women may find 


employment as family case workers, child 
welfare workers, medical social workers, 
psychiatric social workers, or group social 
workers. There is room at the top for 
executives in this field. In 1930 there were 
35,000 social workers in the United States 


of whom 90 per cent were women. In 
general, compensation for such work is 
only moderate at best, but there are rare 


opportunities for real service. 


One who has 


a zeal for public service 
may hopefully enter politics. Most politi- 
cians do not feel very strongly the urge 


to serve, but one who does, one who acts 
unselfishly for the public good, may make 
a marked success in politics provided he 


is practical as well as idealistic, knows 
the minds and opinions of people, and 
understands how to influence them. 

One who is interested in any of the 
fields which have been mentioned should 
spend a great deal of his time in school 
with the social studies and with English. 
Psychology, sociology, economics, history 


and current history, English literature and 
English composition—these are the courses 
which may well command chief attention. 
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Are You Sure of Your Facts? 


1. What were the principal gains made 
by the Republicans in the recent elec- 
sg By the Democrats? 


Why was the election of several Re- 
eS... governorships important in 
strengthening that party’s position? 


3. What was the purpose of the Evian 
conference last summer and what did 
it accomplish? 


{. What action has the United States 
taken to help solve the problem of 
refugees? 


5. Why did the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union withdraw from 
the CIO? 


6. What significance do you attach to 
the character of the delegation appointed 
by President Roosevelt to attend the Pan 
American Conference at Lima? 


Can You Defend Your Opinions? 


Do you interpret the election out- 
come as a desire on the part of the peo- 
ple to return to conservatism? 

2. What effect do you think the elec- 
tion will have upon the next session of 
Congress? Upon the 1940 election? 

. What solution for the problem of 
refugees would you advocate? 

. What do you think will be the ef- 
fect upon Germany of the recent wave of 
anti-Semitism? 

5. In view of Japan’s apparent deter- 
mination to keep foreigners from trad- 
ing with China on terms of equality, 


what action do you think the United 
States government should take? 
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Outcome of Elections Alters American Political Scene 


is no longer in immediate danger of ex- 
tinction, as it was following the 1936 elec- 
tion. At that time many of the leading 
Republicans themselves felt that the party 
was going the way of the Federalists and 
the Whigs. They thought it quite possible 
that the name “Republican” would dis- 
appear and that another party would be 
formed from among the former Repub- 
licans and the anti-Roosevelt Democrats. 
But the Republicans have now established 
themselves in a very strong position. No 
one fears any more that the party will 
disintegrate during the next few years. 
It will enter the 1940 election with hope of 
victory. This hope may or may not be 
realized. The Democratic party is still 
very strong, and it may win the next presi- 
dential election. But at any rate the Re- 
publicans are a vital, fighting party again, 


and the two-party system has been re- 
established. 
It is significant that the Republicans 


have captured a number of governorships. 
This will give them control of the ma 
chinery of government in these states. They 
will have many appointments to make to 
state offices, and this will strengthen their 
local machines and help them to win vic- 
tories. 


Republicans Strengthened 


The Republicans have made sweeping 
gains in the last two years. If they gain 
as many additional followers in the next 
two years, they will win the election and 
be the dominant party. But whether they 
can do that is a question no one can an- 
swer. The party out of power frequently 
has more strength in an “off” year, that 
is, in an election when the presidency is 
not at stake, than it does in a presidential 
year. Have the Republicans reached their 
high point in the 1938 election, and will 
their power recede in 1940 when a presi- 
dent is to be chosen? Or will they con- 
tinue the forward march now that they are 
inspired by the gains they have made? 
These are questions which both Democrats 


(Concluded 


and Republicans would like to be able to 
answer. 

2. The progressive parties, such as the 
Progressives of Wisconsin, headed by the 
La Follettes, and the Farmer-Laborites of 
Minnesota and the Dakotas, have been 
seriously checked. Governor Philip La 
Follette has been defeated in Wisconsin, 
and Governor Benson has been defeated 
for reelection in Minnesota. Both of the 
defeats were administered by Republicans. 
This does not necessarily mean the end 
of the Progressive third-party movement. 
Mayor La Guardia of New York City is 
calling a conference of Progressives to 
take stock of the situation and to make 
renewed efforts at successful reorganiza- 
tion. But unquestionably the election was 
1 blow to the progressive parties. 


Toward Middle Ground 

3. The election indicates a swing away 
from extreme liberalism or progressivism 
in the Roosevelt administration. Many 
people believe that the President has gone 
too far in regulating business and in en- 
couraging labor unions of the CIO type 
They want a progressive administration 
but think the President has gone rather too 
far. This view may or may not be right 
but the election indicates that it is held 
by many people and that large numbers of 
these people voted the Republican ticket 
as a warning to the Roosevelt administra- 
tion. The election will encourage the con- 
servatives within the Democratic party, and 
there are considerable numbers of these 
conservatives in both houses of Congress. 
They will follow President Roosevelt only 
part of the time and oppose him if he ap- 
pears too progressive. If these conserva- 
tive Democrats join the enlarged Repub- 
lican membership in the two houses of 
Congress, they will doubtless be able to 
defeat many Roosevelt measures. If Pres- 
ident Roosevelt recognizes the tendency to- 
ward conservatism indicated by the elec- 
tion and adopts a program less offensive 
to business interests and the conservatives, 
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“Now be sure to write plain on those Tommy had handed in his homework and 
bottles,” said the farmer to the druggist. the teacher had examined it closely. 
“which is for the horse, and which is for “Tommy,” she said, “this looks very much 
me. I don’t want anything to happen to like your father’s writing.” 
that horse before I get all the hay cut.” “Well, teacher,” replied Tommy after a 
—Goodland (Kansas) News pause, “come to think of it, I used Pop's 
—- fountain pen.” —CAPPER’s WEEKLY 
“What’s happened, George?” a woman 


asked her husband as he got out of the car 

“Puncture,” he said. 

“You ought to have been on the lookout 
for this,” she replied. “You remember the 
guide warned you there was a fork in the 
road.” —Scnoot Music News 

Neighbor: “And did your husband remain 
cool while those burglars were in the house?” 

Mrs. Brown: “Cool? I'll sav! You should 
have heard his teeth chatter.” 

—CapPER’s WEEKLY 


Jack: “Doctor, I’m afraid that I’m going to 
in 7 


e. 
Doctor: “Nonsense, that’s the last thing 
you’d ever do.” —Scnoot Music News 





“HOW LONG DOES IT TAKE BEFORE A QUARTER- 
BACK GETS PROMOTED TO HALFBACK AND THEN 
TO FULLBACK?” 

BREGER “ SATURDAY 


EVENING POST 


The railroads are economically ill. Con- 
fined to their beds, so to speak. 


—Ponca City News 





A New Jersey society protests swinging 
Bach music, thus starting a “Bach to nor- 
malcy” movement. —Ponca City News 

A dressmaker says that women who com- 
plain about dresses being a mile too long 
usually want only half an inch taken off. 

—SELECTED 





They tell of a local woman who is hopping 
mad at her doctor, because when she told him 
she was tired he asked to see her tongue. 

—Kingman (Kansas) Leaper-CouRIER 

No one has ever discovered where pins go 
to. The trouble seems to be that they’re 
headed in one direction and pointed in an- 
other. —CLIPPED 

“There goes a man,” said a clothing mer- 
chant, “who has a very magnetic personality. 
Every stitch that he has on is charged.” 

—SELECTED 

There’s a young deer at the London zoo 
which makes a practice of stealing from visi- 
tors’ cars. Some fawn, eh ? —Ponca City News 





During fleet exercises, a small floating ob- 
ject passed one of the battleships, and the 
officer of the watch asked the lookout what 
it was. 

“Only a piece of wood, sir,” came the reply. 


“What!” roared the officer. “Only a piece 
of wood! How do you know there isn’t a 
submarine under it? Don’t you know your 
duty yet? You're there to report every- 


thing you see, not to think!” 

A short time passed, and then the lookout 
hailed the officer. 

“Nine seagulls passing overhead in forma- 
tion.” he shouted. —ANSWERS 
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ADAPTED FROM A CHART IN THE NEW YORK TIMES 


DEMOCRATS AND REPUBLICANS IN CONGRESS 
This chart shows how the Democrats in recent years have gained heavily in both houses of Congress and how 


the Republicans have made a partial comeback. 


(Figures given for 1938 election show approximate gains 


since a few contests remained undecided as we went to press.) 


he may avoid a break with the conserva- 
tive Democrats. But if he does not do 
this, a split in his party is a possibility. 
If this should occur, it would further 
strengthen the Republicans. 

4. While the election indicates a swing 
away from extreme progressivism or lib- 
eralism, it also indicates a swing away 
from extreme conservatism—a swing away 
from the old-time Republicanism. It is 
to be noted that a number of the Repub- 
licans who won conspicuous successes ac- 
cepted a large part of the New Deal. 
Thomas E. Dewey, for example, criticized 
very little of the New Deal, but made his 
campaign for the governorship of New York 
around the issue of sound and honest ad- 
ministration of government. He was de- 
feated by Governor Lehman, to be sure, 
but he made a spectacular race and ran 
several hundred thousand ahead of other 
candidates of his party in the state of 
New York. 

In Minnesota, Harold Stassen, who was 
elected to the governorship on the Republi- 
can ticket by a large majority, is, in many 
respects, as liberal or progressive as the 
Roosevelt administration. Robert Taft, 
who was elected to the senatorship in Ohio, 
did not content himself with merely an 
attack upon the Democratic administration, 
but had a constructive platform and out- 
lined measures for which he would stand 
if elected. Most of the Republicans did 
not attack the aims of such New Deal 
measures as the social security law, the 
regulation of stock exchanges, the wage- 
and-hour bill, and many other important 
acts of the Roosevelt administration. This 
indicates a new spirit in the Republican 
party, and the success of the Republicans 
who best illustrated that spirit indicates 
that the country is turning away from 
both extreme progressive and extreme con- 
servative positions and is seeking a mid- 
dle ground. 


Farmer Revolt 


5. It is clear that the farmers who have 
been one of the chief factors of strength 
for the President and his party have turned 
temporarily away from that party. Before 
the Roosevelt days, a majority of the 
farmers voted the Republican ticket, and 
they are tending to get back into the fold. 
There are probably two reasons for this. 
One is that the prices of farm products 
have fallen disastrously, and the farmers 
blame the party in power. This is no 
doubt the reason why the farmers of Kan- 
sas and other West-Central states went 
back to Republicanism. In the East-Cen- 
tral states, like Michigan and Ohio, the 
farmers appear also to have left the Demo- 
cratic party because of their dislike of the 
CIO and other labor movements which 
they consider radical. The farmers were 
much opposed to the sit-down strikes. and 
they felt that the Roosevelt administration 


has been friendly toward the labor groups 
which were responsible for such activities. 

6. Many people belonging to what is 
called the middle class in the cities appar- 
ently felt that some of the labor forces 
have gone too far. The election indicates 
that the fight in the ranks of labor between 
the A. F. of L. and the CIO, together with 
sit-down strikes and other disturbances, 
have turned the sympathies of thousands 
of people away from labor and from any 
party associated with the more radical 
labor forces. 

7. In certain parts of the country there 
was a feeling that the Democratic forces 
had played politics with relief and that 
the party depended too much upon cor- 
rupt political bosses of the great cities. 
This issue of spoils politics and corruption 
unquestionably drove thousands of voters 
from the Democratic ranks in New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. The belief that the 
Democratic boss of Jersey City, Frank 
Hague, had interfered with freedom of 
speech also hurt the Democratic party in 
his state, and probably elsewhere. 

As interpreted by William Allen White, 
Independent Republican editor, the chief 
objection to the New Deal was the mal- 
administration of it—the widespread use 
of the spoils system. ‘Not old-age pen- 
sions,” he said, “not collective bargaining 
for labor, not the control of utilities, not 
the regulation of the New York stock ex- 
change. Those things are here to stay. 
But how the new measures will be admin- 
istered, the way they will be handled, how 
we shall eventually settle down to enjoy 
the benefits and the emoluments of these 
new reforms—there is the issue.” 


Critical Voters 


In summary, then, we may say that the 
election leaves the Democrats in first posi- 
tion among the parties. They have elected 
an overwhelming majority in the House of 
Representatives, and they control a heavy 
majority of the states. The election indi- 
cates that the voters of the nation approve 
a large part of the New Deal. It indicates, 
on the other hand, that the Republican 
party is developing young and vigorous 
leaders, that it is imbued with a new spirit, 
that it is coming back as a major force in 
American politics, and is putting itself in 
a position to fight the Democrats on some- 
thing like equal terms. The election indi- 
cates further that a large portion of the 
American voters are independent and criti- 
cal and that they are ready to switch 
quickly from one party to the other. As 
a result of this election, the party in power 
has real opposition. The political leaders 
of both parties, reading thoughtfully the 
results of this month’s election, will need 
to walk warily during the next two years, 
for they are being watched and judged by 
an electorate which shows unusual signs 
of alertness and independence. 





